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The Discovery of the Site 

When excavations were in progress on the island of Pseira 
in 1907, the Turkish boatman who had first called our attention 
to that site told me of other old walls on the neighboring island 
of Mochlos, three miles farther east. At the end of the season 
I crossed from Pseira with about twenty men, intending to make 
a three-days trial of the site. The ancient town has a southern 
exposure entirely shut off from the prevailing north wind, and 
the July sun was found to make work almost impossible. After 
two days we left the site, feeling that it would be worth exca- 
vations on a larger scale ; for, although the finds were few in 
number, their quality left nothing to be desired. 

Accordingly, on April 13, 1908, I began work with about 
eighty men, whose number was later increased to one hundred 
and twenty. The work continued until June 20, and, although 
many houses are still untouched, it is doubtful if the site would 
repay the expense of a second season. The excavations, which 
proved to be of exceptional interest, were carried on under a 
concession granted to the American School at Athens, to which 
institution I am also indebted for a contribution towards ex- 
penses of the work. 

The discovery of the cemetery, which was unusually produc- 
tive, has proved the value of excavations on these small sites in 
eastern Crete. The Early Minoan periods in this part of the 
island seem to have been of unusual prosperity, and are of the 
greatest importance in filling the gaps so noticeable in the 
great palace sites, where the deposits of this date are relatively 
scanty. 
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The Island 

The island of Mochlos is a small circular mass of limestone 
lying a couple of hundred yards from the shore of Crete, oppo- 
site the modern port of the villages of Tourloti, Sfaka, and 
Lastro. On the north side the island rises from the sea in 
abrupt cliffs to a height of about 200 feet, while to the south 
it slopes sharply down to the sea level. The ancient town lay 
on this south face of the island, and appeared to cover almost 
its entire area (Fig. 1). The water between the island and the 




Figure 1. — Mochlos : The Island from the South. 



mainland is very shallow at one point, and, if the same subsid- 
ence noticeable elsewhere in Crete took place here, in ancient 
times the island was doubtless part of the mainland of Crete. 
On the opposite shore, where lie the warehouses of the modern 
port, are the remains of many Minoan house walls, which would 
show that, whether connected or not, the town lay on both the 
island and the opposite shore. 

If in Minoan times the neck of land which is now barely 
submerged was above sea level, Mochlos must have possessed 
the best harbor on the coast. To-day the shelter is excellent 
in all but a northwest gale, but then the waves break over the 
submerged tongue of land with such violence that, short as the 
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distance is, it is almost impossible to land from a small boat on 
either shore. 

The island was inhabited continuously from the very earliest 
of Cretan periods, Early Minoan I, until M. M. I, 1 when all 
these sites in eastern Crete appear to have suffered a complete 
destruction. In M. M. Ill, however, we find it once more in- 
habited for a short time, until it is again destroyed in L. M. I. 
In L. M. Ill there was no resettlement of the town, although 
at one point, judging from the parts of several vases found, 
there may have been an isolated house of that period. On the 
rest of the site there are no traces of L. M. Ill, and the island 
remained uninhabited until late Greek and Roman times. In 
the Greek and Roman periods a town had sprung up on the 
mainland about half a mile to the east, near where stands to-day 
the small church of Hagios Andreas. Numbers of Greek and 
Roman coins are constantly turned up there, although it is not 
possible as yet to give a name to the town. At this time 
Mochlos was once more used as a port, and the houses of this 
period covered almost the entire space which had been pre- 
viously occupied by the Minoan town. 

On the shore near the warehouses are traces of a number of 
rock-cut tombs which belonged to this later settlement. In a 
river bed close by, a small quarry shows that a good deal of 
ashlar masonry must have been used in this period, although 
at first I had hoped that it might date from Minoan times and 
indicate a building similar to the small palace at Gournia ; but 
as no remains of this kind came to light in the Minoan stratum, 
and the only existing ashlar walls belonged to the late houses, 
it appears that the quarry must date from the same late period 
as the tombs just mentioned. 

On the topmost ridge of the island lay a large fortress, also 
of a late period. A long wall follows the northern edge of the 
hilltop along the cliffs, with towers at the east and west ends 
and a larger one in the centre. A curtain wall descends from 
the western tower to the water's edge on the south, and a simi- 

1 The divisions of Cretan chronology established by Dr. A. J. Evans are 
adopted in this article, and are designated by the customary abbreviations : 
E. M. = Early Minoan, M. M. = Middle Minoan, L. M. = Late Minoan, and in 
each of these divisions are three subdivisions, I, II, III. 
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lar one probably existed on the east, although no trace of it 
remains. These fortifications must date from the Byzantine 
period, when the Saracenic pirates first made their appearance 
in Cretan waters ; for during the Roman occupation there was 
no danger of any foreign attack, and it is not likely that many 
fortresses were built at that time. The fort on the topmost 
ridge of Pseira, though smaller in size, must date from the 
same period, but was at most only a beacon station to warn the 
settlements on the isthmus of the approach of an enemy. 

No digging was attempted except some trenches for tombs 
on the site of the fort, and the many Roman houses that were 
swept away in clearing the Minoan town site gave little or no 
clue as to date. A coin of Hadrian, one of Diocletian, and 
several of Constantine the Great were found, as well as many 
clay lamps and a curious rhyton, which may be late Greek, 
showing the bust of a satyr holding both hands to his head. 

This Roman reoccupation of the site played sad havoc with 
the earlier remains, and we found Roman walls sunk deep 
into the Minoan houses, in places completely destroying them. 
Luckily the constant occupation of the site in early times and 
the steep slope of the hill above the houses caused a great accu- 
mulation of soil, in many cases four metres deep. This, of course, 
rendered the work of excavation a tedious one, and at Pseira 
last year twice the area was uncovered in the same time with 
half the number of men. Nevertheless it is to this depth of 
soil that we owe the few houses which remained intact, as it 
prevented the Romans from cutting away more than the upper 
courses of the underlying walls. 

The only existing building on the island at present is the 
little church of Hagios Nikolaos, a conspicuous object in the 
photograph (Fig. 1), which was taken from the mainland look- 
ing north. As this little church occupies the central point of 
the ancient town site, I have used it as a base in describing 
the various house blocks, taking first those to the west of the 
church, shown on the left in the photograph. 

The excavation at present consists of four cuttings, which 
can be distinguished in Figure 1. One lies to the east, a 
second to the west of the church, and these two have uncov- 
ered the line of houses along the water's edge. Later in the 
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season two corresponding lines of rooms were opened higher 
up the slope in the vain endeavor to find the Minoan levels in 
an undisturbed state. Owing to this tapping of the site in 
four separate places, a connected plan of the houses was not 
possible, and only a plan of one large house on the southeastern 
slope is given. As this is the only one which presents any 
features of the slightest interest, it may be found sufficient. 

It was always found that the L. M. I houses had perished in 
a violent conflagration. This has had a very serious effect on 
the pottery, some of the best vases being so burnt and charred 
as to be almost valueless, while the surface of the smaller vases 
was, as a rule, in very bad condition. This fact and the great 
destruction caused in Roman times are the chief reasons for 
leaving the site in its present unfinished state. 

Work was begun on the west end of the south slope, and 
here the Roman walls had swept away almost the entire L. M. I 
stratum. At this point the soil was very deep, and below the 
few remains of M. M. I a deposit of E. M. I, II, and III, asso- 
ciated with early house walls, came to light. Between this 
point and the church there were some L. M. I houses where 
the Roman walls did not cut so deeply, but near the church 
everything was destroyed down to the M. M. I and E. M. Ill 
deposits. East of the church the L. M. I houses were much 
better preserved, owing to the great depth, and only the upper 
parts of the house walls had been torn away in laying the 
Roman foundations. This seems to have been the best quarter 
of the L. M. I town, with larg£, heavily built houses, but for that 
very reason it seems to have been more thoroughly plundered, 
so that the finds were but few. The best house was built very 
shortly before the destruction, as it cuts into some houses 
belonging to the earlier part of L. M. I. It lies still farther 
towards the eastern point of the island, and must have been a 
very grand mansion for so small a town, although in reality it 
is only a flimsy copy on a small scale of some of the features of 
Minoan palace architecture. 

Toward the end of the season two lines of rooms were opened 
farther up the hill, but here the Roman level was again lying 
directly above the M. M. I remains, and even this earlier stra- 
tum was very much disturbed. 
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Everywhere on the site were found, in the lowest levels, 
masses of pottery of the E. M. Ill period, which seems to have 
been the most prosperous time in the history of the town. 
Some of this ware is of a very fine class, better than that found 
either at Pseira or Vasiliki ; and in clay and quality of paint it 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

The early cemetery which was discovered and cleared on the 
west side of the island has quite revolutionized many of our 
former ideas as to the culture of E. M. II and III. It pro- 
duced an enormous mass of clay vases, weapons, vases of mar- 
bles, breccia, alabaster, and other bright-colored stones of 
beautiful workmanship ; also a considerable treasure of gold 
ornaments of various sorts. 

It has been found impossible to combine a sufficiently detailed 
description of this cemetery with a short report on the town 
houses, and the results of the excavations in the cemetery will 
be published separately in the near future. 

The Houses 

Parts of perhaps twelve L. M. I houses have been cleared. 
Three of these, which, for convenience, I have called A, B, and 
(7, occupy the three blocks to the west of the church. 

In Block A, the westernmost of the three, almost no walls 
remain of the L. M. I period, except the massive east wall, 
which faces on a narrow street running up the hill north and 
south. This wall is built of very large, roughly hewn stones 
and appears to have belonged to a house of some importance. 
The entire core of the building had been swept away in Roman 
times, and on the removal of the Roman walls a number of 
small rooms of E. M. II and III were brought to light. A 
few M. M. I potsherds were found among them, but evidently 
that level as well had been destroyed by the Roman walls. 
These rooms of E. M. II and III are all very small, with poorly 
built walls ; in no case have we an outer house wall, which was 
doubtless of heavier materials. 

From these rooms come a good many fragments of the mot- 
tled and the black burnished wares of E. M. II, while at a 
slightly higher level lay vases of the light on dark geometric 
style of the succeeding period. There seems to have been no 
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rebuilding between E. M. II and III, the same houses serving 
for both periods, and consequently there are few whole vases 
of E. M. II, the remains being merely those of house breakage. 
A few sherds of the gray incised subneolithic ware, which im- 
mediately precedes the typical mottled ware of E. M. II, were 
found. Some fragments of clay ladles and crude pots of very 
gritty red or black clay indicate that the site was inhabited in 
E. M. I. This supposition is confirmed by the evidence of the 
cemetery, where a large deposit of this sort was found under 
the floor of one of the large tombs of E. M. II. 

On the town site the only entire object of E. M. I came from 
this Block A. It is a goblet on a slender foot in black bur- 
nished ware of a type that continues in use during the first 
part of E. M. II (Fig. 2, No. 1). With it were found parts 




Figure 2. — Vases from Mochlos : E. M. I. (Scale 1 :3.) 

of several clay ladles and large, shallow plates, both of which 
are peculiar to E. M. I deposits*. Figure 2, No. 3, shows an- 
other black burnished vessel from this block, which was found 
in E. M. II context and is evidently the prototype of the 
E. M. Ill type of pot which was so common at Vasiliki. 1 The 
very fragmentary E. M. II remains in the block presented no 
characteristics that have not been noticed on other sites. The 
fine jug of Figure 6 comes from an E. M. Ill deposit and is an 
excellent example of the treatment of the spiral in this period. 
Two small ivory seals, one of which is shown in Figure 3, 
came from the same deposit. The shape, from the evidence fur- 
nished by the cemeteries, seems to be characteristic of E. M. II 

1 Transactions, Department of Archaeology, University of Pennsylvania, 
Vol. II, Part 2, p. 123, Fig. 6. 
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and III, although stone seals of a somewhat similar type are 

met with in M. M. III. A good many typical E. M. Ill cups 

with the barred triangles (Transactions, Vol. II, 

Part 2, p. 120, Fig. 3 a and <?), were found ; 

also some of the round-bodied type so common 

at Vasiliki (ibid. p. 121, Fig. 4). 

The best find in this block was made in the 

trial dig of 1907. It is the splendid jar shown 

in Plate VI, 1 which is perhaps the best 

example of this class of L. M. I ware that has 

come to light. It lay in a room, part of which 

Figure 3. —Ivory nas been swept away by the sea, apparently 

E A L 1 , • ' x * the only part of the block where an L. M. I 
(Actual size.) J r 

deposit remained intact. This is probably due 
to the fact that the sea had so eaten away the shore by the time 
of the Roman settlement that the settlers were obliged to place 
their walls rather farther up the slope than the Minoan builders 
had done. This jar belongs to the most advanced stage of 
L. M. I decorative art, when added red and white paint is pro- 
fusely used for details. The motive appears to be taken from 
the date palm, the irregularities of the trunk being clearly 
shown, although as a whole the treatment is very conventional. 
Around the base are three bands of dark glaze, on which is 
painted a ripple design in white ; this shows that the influ- 
ence of the M. M. Ill ripple ware is still very strong in the 
fully developed L. M. I period. Both the white and red paints 
are extraordinarily well preserved, and except about the base, 
where the action of the salt has caused the surface to flake 
away, the jar is in a marvellous state of preservation. Two 
stone vases from this same deposit are reproduced in Figure 4, 
Nos. 1 and 5 of the upper row. The first, a cup of brown 
steatite, is unfinished, showing that stone vases were made on 
the site and not necessarily imported. No. 5 is a pretty cup of 
brown slaty stone, encircled by two carved wreaths similar to 
the painted design so common on the clay vases of this period 
(Fig. 4, Nos. 2, 3, upper row). 

The road mentioned as bounding this block on the east has a 
deep Roman wall built across it some twenty metres from the 

i Scale 1 : 4.2. 
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water's edge, and, as the excavation was not carried any farther 
up the hill at this point, it is impossible to say whether it con- 
tinues for any distance. The paving had been entirely re- 
moved, probably soon after the destruction in L. M. I, as the 
Romans hardly reached the actual road bed, which was filled 
with nearly two metres of earth before their houses were built. 
The next block, B, seems also to be a single house, although 
its core was torn away by Roman buildings. This house occu- 




Figure 4. — Vases from Mocmlos 



(Scale 1:9.) 



pies the space between the roadway just mentioned and a simi- 
lar one farther to the east. The western wall is built of large, 
roughly hewn stones, and appears to have presented a solid 
front to the street with no entrance on this side. The only 
existing doorway opens on the easternmost of the two roads, 
but this part of the house was very badly preserved. All the 
rooms in the western part of the house showed signs of a great 
conflagration, being choked with cinders and charred woodwork. 
As is always the case where Minoan houses have been destroyed 
by fire, the sun-baked bricks have been thoroughly fired in the 
process, and a number were found choking the basement rooms. 
One of these bricks bears a curious relic of Minoan herds, as 
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while it was still moist a goat left the impression of his hoofs 

in the soft surface. 

There were a good many vases of the poorer sort of L. M. I 

ware in all parts of this house. Most of them have a poor 

plant wreath on the shoulder 
(Fig. 4, upper row, Nos. 2, 3 ; 
lower row, Nos. 1, 3), a design 
which is very common on these 
sites toward the end of L. M. T, 
when L. M. II was already 
flourishing at Cnossus. These 
vases were nearly all " waisted " 
strainers of the type shown in 
Plate VII or else small ewers 
like Figure 4, No. 3, upper row. 
There were one or two excep- 
tions, however, and the fine jar 
in Figure 5 came from this de- 
posit. It belongs to the class 
of imported vases so noticeable 

at Pseira and is quite unlike the local fabrics common to these 

sites. This vase, though badly burnt, is a good example of 

L. M. II and greatly resembles 

one found at Hagia Triada by 

the Italian excavators. 

One of the " waisted " strainers 

(Plate VII x ) is of quite another 

class and shows L. M. I at its 

best, though how it came to be 

in such poor company is not easy 

to explain. It presents a tech- 
nique new in the pottery of L. 

M. I, a white design painted on 

a pinkish ground that shades in FlGURE 5 a ._ bottom or Vase. 

parts to a pale orange. The upper 

part is very incomplete, but enough remains to show the 

greater portion of one side from rim to base. The shoulder 

is covered with scattered blossoms, and a band of feather-like 

i Scale 2 : 3. 



Figure 5. — Vase: L. M. I. 
(Scale 1:3.) 
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Figure 6. —Jug: E. M. III. 

(Scale 1:3.) 



ornament runs around the middle. The base, which is pierced 
with small holes to form a sort of strainer, is painted with con- 
ventionalized lilies, a design not un- 
common in L. M. I. The easternmost 
part of this block, which had been 
greatly destroyed in Roman times, 
yielded out of its many rooms only a 
tall pedestal of red ware intended to 
support a clay lamp. 

Block (7, lying between this house 
and the church, had been cleared of all 
L. M. I deposits by Roman walls. In 
the part of the block nearest the road 
only the M. M. I level remained, while 
nearer the church this, too, had disap- 
peared, leaving E.M.III lying directly 
beneath the Roman foundations. 

The M. M. I vases were, for the most part, unpainted, and 
the only two good ones are so rotted as to be nearly valueless. 
They are both large amphoras of buff clay, painted with broad 

bands and circular masses of 
dark paint. These circular fig- 
ures are picked out with white 
paint rosettes, which are very 
badly preserved, as the greater 
part of the surface of both ves- 
sels has entirely disintegrated. 

The E. M. Ill deposit, which 
was here very rich, yielded some 
twenty vases. The jug and the 
plate in Figures 7 and 8 are 
from this hoard, which belongs 
to exactly the same .stage of the 
development of E. M. Ill as do 
the objects from the rock-cut 
well at Vasiliki (Trans. Vol. II, 
Part 2, p. 118). The best vases 

Figure 7. —Jug: E. M. III. f rom tni S deposit are shown ill 

(Scale 1 : 4.) Figure 13, the three to the right 
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in the middle row and the three jags in the lower row. 
With these vases were parts of a very thin bowl of gray lime- 
stone which, with similar fragments found at Vasiliki, seems to 




Figure 8. — Plate : E. M. III. (Scale 1:3.) 

indicate a branch of E. M. Ill development hitherto unsuspected, 

and one which attained to great excellence. 

The easternmost rooms of this block were not destroyed but 

actually rebuilt by the Roman settlers, who took part of the 

old house and made a 
new fagade of small ash- 
lar blocks on the eastern 
side, which was the front 
of this later house. 

Thrown out into a large 
rubbish heap near this 
building were masses of 
sherds of the sort so 
often noticed at Pseira, 
and which I then called 
M. M. Ill to distinguish 
them from the true L. M. 
I fabrics. Here, as at 
Pseira, the sherds almost 

all bear varieties of the 
Figure 9.- Jog : M. M. HL (Scale 1 : 2.) Hpple degign and ftre 

made of the finest quality of buff clay covered with a lustrous 
polished buff slip. A good many sherds of this ware were 
found on all parts of the site. Whenever stratified it always 
lies directly beneath the L. M. I floors and above the M. M. I 
polychrome ware. From this it is clear that it is the first stage 
of the dark on light technique with the highly lustrous buff 
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slip, which becomes almost universal in L. M. I. One cup of 
this ware could be put together (Plate VIII, No. 1), also the 
jug in Figure 9. Of the two, Figure 9 is the earlier, as the 
cup bears traces of added bands of white paint, which would 
tend to place it as actually belonging to L. M. I. 

It is plain at Mochlos that when the final catastrophe took 
place L. M. I had passed its prime and a period of decadence 
had begun. The greater part of the fine L. M. I vases were 
represented only by fragments, while the vases which were 
actually in use at the time of the destruction show designs of a 
very stereotyped sort. Wreaths like those on the vases in 
Figure 4 are found on fully half of the vases found in the houses 
and poor spirals sometimes occur on squat amphora shapes, but 
the range of designs is almost exclusively limited to these two 
types. However, the vases, almost without exception, show 
traces of added white paint for details on the dark bands, which 
proves that they must still belong to L. M. I, although near 
its close. 

At Pseira this paucity of styles in vase decoration was not so 
marked although a good deal of this poorer sort of ware was 
found. It would be only natural to suppose that the two sites, 
lying so near each other, should have perished at the same 
time. At Mochlos we have fewer deposits from which to judge 
of its condition at the time of the destruction, as the reoccupa- 
tion of the entire site in Roman times has destroyed the greater 
part of the L. M. I remains. Certainly the two vases shown 
in Plates VI and VII rival anything found at Pseira and 
show no signs of decadence, although the strainer was found 
with a large deposit of the poor ware just mentioned. As in 
the case of the fine vases from Pseira these were, doubtless, 
carefully treasured by their owners and outlasted many pots of 
lesser value. Thus, while the best of the L. M. I wares were 
no longer made, a certain number of these fine vases still 
remained on the house shelves at the time of the destruction of 
the town. There is no proof that this destruction took place 
at a later date than did that of Gournia and Pseira, and probably 
all were involved together in the same catastrophe. On all three 
sites the imported vases of L. M. II had just been introduced 
when their development was cut short by an overwhelming 
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destruction, and that this took place toward the end of L. M. I 
seems clear, since the poorer class of local ware, though past 
the highest stage of its development, still belongs to this period. 

As at Pseira, the desertion of the site in L. M. Ill points to 
a period of unrest when settlements on the seacoast were for 
the most part abandoned, while their inhabitants founded new 
towns farther inland. Just below Tourloti are the remains of 
an extensive cemetery of L. M. Ill, and although the town site 
belonging to it has not been discovered, it is evident that it 
was in this neighborhood that the new Mochlos was built. The 
port of the old town was still within easy reach and probably 
continued in use, but the town itself lay at a safe distance from 
the sea, out of reach of any marauding ships which might visit 
this part of the coast. 

Before dealing with the buildings east of the church mention 
must be made of a row of a dozen or more rooms which were 
opened higher up the slope above Blocks A, B, and C. I had 
hoped that the Roman buildings might not have reached so far 
up the hill, but in this I was disappointed. Not enough was 
cleared to distinguish the divisions of the various houses, and 
only one road was found, evidently the continuation of that 
already mentioned as separating Blocks B and C. The entire 
range of rooms was absolutely empty except for two astonish- 
ing hoards of bronze vessels which had escaped both the plun- 
derer and the Roman builders. 

In one corner of a much destroyed basement room belonging 
to an L. M. I house, and below the level of its earth floor, five 
bronze basins came to light. They had been hidden in a shal- 
low hole scooped out in the floor and securely built in with 
small stones, showing that the inhabitants had time to conceal 
some of their valuables before the attack. 

The soil at this point was only a little over a metre in depth 
and the surface of the natural rock very uneven. The floor of 
this basement room on the upper or north side was of rock 
which sloped away so sharply that it required an earth filling 
against the lower or south wall of the room to make a level 
floor. It is to this outcrop of rock that we owe the preserva- 
tion of these bronzes, as the 'Roman builders touched the rock 
on the upper side of the room but did not trouble to cut through 
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the earth filling on the lower side in carrying their wall over the 
top of it. The four largest basins were stacked one inside the 
other, while the fifth, which is more properly a bowl and is 
smaller, was standing beside them. Two of these basins were 
of the type of 
Figure 10, which 
shows the larger 
of the two, and 
are in perfect con- 
dition owing to 
the fact that they 
lay inside and 
were covered by 

,t t . Figure 10. — Bronze Basin: L.M.I. (Scale 2 : 9.) 

two other basins 

of the type shown in Figure 11 (from another deposit). The 
largest of the five, which lay at the bottom and bore the weight 
of the other three, is broken in several pieces, but the one on 
the top was in good condition. The small bowl, being of much 
thinner material, was -badly rotted. All the five are quite 





Figure 11. — Bronze Basin: L. M. I. (Scale 1:4.) 

plain. The type of Figure 11 is well known from Cnossus, 
where some very finely decorated specimens were found in 1902 
(B.S.A. Vol. IX, pp. 124-127, Figs. 77-82). 

A little farther along the slope, in what must be another 
house, as it lies across the roadway, the basin of Figure 11 was 
discovered under similar conditions. This, although badly 
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Figure 11 a. — Basin, 
Side View. 



rotted, is a much finer example of its class than are the five just 
described. Like the Cnossian basins it has elaborately deco- 
rated rim and handle. In this case the design is a band of 
spiral coils along the rim moulded in 
high relief, while the handle has three 
similar bands of decoration. The design 
is not uncommon at Cnossus, where it 
is frequently met with in architectural 
decoration, to which it is singularly well adapted. The body 
of this vessel was in very bad condition, but the heavier parts, 
such as the rim and handle, are well preserved. 

All these houses showed traces of fire where any of the origi- 
nal L. M. I stratum could be recognized. The soil, as I have 
said, was shallow in places, and the L. M. I builders had cleared 
away nearly all the remains of the earlier houses, so that when 
the Romans in their turn swept away the houses of L. M. I 
very little remained. Apart from the bronzes not an entire 
vase and very few potsherds were found in 
the whole range of rooms, so that no further 
digging was attempted at this point. 

While half the force had been clearing 
Blocks A, B, and (7, the other half had 
been working along the water front east 
of the church. Here the houses were all 
of large size, with massive outer walls, and 
showed by the presence of central column 
bases in some of the rooms that they pos- 
sessed important upper floors. The small 
jar, Figure 12, came from a room of the 
first house east of the church, which other- 
wise was quite empty, the Roman walls 
lying in the actual L. M. I level. In every 
part of this house where pits were sunk 
below the L. M. I floors they yielded 
many fragments of M. M. I and E. M. II 
and III. 

From the E. M. II layer comes the fine stone vase shown on 
Plate VIII, No. 2 (scale 2:3). It is of a green soapstone, 
opaque and very heavy. The material is the same as that of 




Figure 12. — Small 
Jar : L. M. II. 
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many vases from the cemetery, found in tombs of E. M. II and 
III date, but is not known elsewhere in Crete. On the bottom is 
a sign like two conventional arrow heads, probably the owner's 
mark. Inside, the stone core, left by the circular drill, has been 
broken away unevenly, leaving a part of the core still in place. 
This affords certain evidence that the circular drill was already 
employed in these early periods. These drills must have been 
merely hollow reeds which were used with sand, as no metal 
instrument of this sort has yet been found in Crete on the many 
sites that have been excavated. At first it was hard to believe 
that this vase actually belonged to the deposit in which it was 
found, although the shape and the pierced horizontal handles 
have an early look. The finish, shape, and material are so 
superior to anything hitherto assigned to so early a period that, 
had no further evidence been forthcoming to prove its place in 
the E. M. II, I should have been inclined to think that it had 
reached this early deposit from a higher level. 

The Mochlos cemetery has thrown an entirely new light on 
E. M. II and III, and our views of them as primitive periods 
must be modified. It has now been proved that E. M. II and 
III were the age of stone vases par excellence, just as M. M. I 
was that of polychromy. In no succeeding period did the art 
of stone cutting reach so high a level at these small sites in 
eastern Crete. In the early periods the materials are all of the 
finest quality, many of them hard stones, and the black steatite 
so common in L. M. I does not make its appearance in any 
quantity until M. M. I, when the art of making these fine vases 
was rapidly declining. 

These vases and the goldwork from the Mochlos graves show 
that E. M. II and III were far from primitive in the true sense 
of the word. The eye for design, it is true, was still in a more 
or less undeveloped state in E. M. II, but in E. M. Ill was 
already far advanced. The clay and finish of the mottled ware, 
as found at Vasiliki, are of wonderfully good quality, and these 
vases were certainly made on a wheel. A certain amount of the 
earlier dark-faced burnished ware lives on as late as E. M. Ill, 
but only for certain vase forms for which this older tech- 
nique was retained as long as the shapes continued to exist. 
The intermediate stage of development that lay between the 
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very primitive culture of E. M. I as found on these sites and 
the advanced state of civilization as we see it in E. M. II is not 
yet to be clearly traced, although it seems probable that it began 
with the fine subneolithic incised gray fabrics and the very 
primitive dark on light geometrical wares, which were found 
immediately underlying* the true E. M. II floor levels at 
Vasiliki, with their advanced mottled vases. The dark burn- 
ished ware lasted throughout these changes but naturally was 
far more prevalent in the earliest stages than in the fully 
developed E. M. II and III deposits. One cannot but wonder 
at the time and patience expended by these early craftsmen on 
the stone vases of the Mochlos graves. It seems clear that 
they were not turned, but were roughly hewn into the required 
shape and then polished by hand. How long such a process 
took when the vases were of hard materials can be imagined 
with difficulty, but the contents of some of the larger tombs 
must represent the work of many years. 

To return to the description of the house deposits, the clay 
boat (Fig. 2, No. 2) comes from the same context as did the 
stone vase (Plate VIII, No. 2). Clay boats are very common 
in these E. M. II and III levels at Mochlos but are, as a rule, 
of a less developed type. They usually show the high bow and 
stern so typical of primitive ships, but in this case we find four 
clay excrescences, two on each side of the hull, which doubtless 
represent the pegs or thole pins for the oars, a form of rowlock 
still in use in Cretan boats of the present day. In none of 
these clay models are there any signs of masts, or even a place 
for stepping one, although there is no reason to suppose that a 
people who knew the use of boats at all did not also use the 
sail. A little above this deposit in the same rooms were some 
fragments of M. M. I polychrome ware and one or two imper- 
fect vases of the same period. Three vases from another room 
of this house belong to L. M. I and repeat the familiar wreath 
pattern on two small ewers and a squat amphora. 

The next house, separated from that just mentioned by a 
very heavy wall, ceased to be occupied in the early part of 
L. M. I. It was badly cut into by the big house D, described 
below, in which it was partly incorporated, a higher floor level 
being formed over a confused mass of M. M. Ill and L. M. I 
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pottery of the best class. In Roman times it was so disturbed 
that nothing can be learned with any certainty as to stratifica- 
tion until the E..M. Ill level is reached; this seemed to lie 
directly beneath the M. M. Ill and L. M. I deposit. This 
deposit was originally very extensive, but a part of it was 
swept away in building the house, apparently in M. M. III. 

Altogether eighteen vases were found, most of them nearly 
entire. The whole space confined by the M. M. Ill founda- 
tions was filled with these broken vases packed into a clay soil 
over which the floor of the later room was laid. The parts of 
the various vases were very much scattered, and the partial 
cutting away of the upper layer of the deposit in M. M. Ill 
accounts for numbers of sherds indicating the existence of vases 
which have otherwise entirely disappeared. 

As a whole the deposit belongs to the transitional period 
when E. M. Ill was just merging into M. M. I, and although 
certain true E. M. Ill designs remain, most of them show 
strong M. M. I influence. On one of the round-bodied cups, 
typical of E. M. Ill, we find a broad band of red paint, while 
another fragment shows several bands of alternate red and 
white. This proves that polychromy was introduced toward 
the end of E. M. Ill, and in deposits of this class it is hard to 
say to which period the vases are most nearly related. No 
fragment of the side-spouted bowls so characteristic of the 
Early Minoan period occurred with these vases. The straight- 
sided cup with the barred triangles (Trans. Vol. II, Part 2, 
p. 120, Fig. a, e) has widened out and has a strap handle, while 
the triangular design has shrunk to a small edition of its former 
self and runs around the rim of the cup enclosed by broad 
festoons of white paint (Fig. 13, No. 3, upper row). Also the 
beginnings of the M. M. I style of dark paint on a light ground 
have been introduced, and many of the sherds and fragmentary 
vases show elementary designs like those found in 1907 in 
M. M. I houses at Pseira and also in the same context at Vasiliki 
in 1906 (Trans. Vol. II, Part 2, pages 126-128, Figs. 9, 10, 
and 12). 

The E. M. Ill plate (Fig. 8) has grown smaller and deeper, 
while it is no longer painted except for a narrow dark band 
around the rim. The black burnished wares have quite disap- 
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peared and a ware of unpolished, gritty, red clay of poor qual- 
ity has replaced them for the commoner vessels. 

The round-bodied cup of E. M. Ill (Fig. 13, No. 1, upper 
row) still lingers on in a small quantity, but a new type appears 
with it in which the body has a strongly marked central ridge 
and a distinct base. The best object from this deposit is a two- 
handled cup of this sort (Fig. 13, No. 4, upper row). The 




Figure 13. —Vases : E. M. III. (Scale 1 : 8.) 

clay is very thin and of metallic hardness. The paint is of 
excellent quality and the white has survived in as fresh a state 
as on the day when it was applied. In fact, one of the most 
marked points of difference between E. M. Ill and M. M. I is 
in the quality of this white paint. In E. M. Ill it is never of 
the soft chalky quality that is so characteristic of M. M. I, and 
presents a surface as hard and smooth as any paint used in the 
later Minoan periods. Where deposits of these two periods are 
found together in the same sort of soil at the same depth, the 
difference is most marked in the effect of their long burial on 
these two varieties of white. The M. M. I paint is always so 
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soft and chalky that it can be removed with a touch of the fin- 
ger, a fact which renders the cleaning of this ware most difficult. 
On the whole the difference in these white paints seems the 
most satisfactory means of separating the two periods one from 
the other, since at the end of E. M. Ill the desigus on the vases 
might belong to either. 

The cup of Figure 13, No. 2, upper row, presents a new 
shape and design for this period, although it shows more of 
M. M. I influence in its appearance than E. M. III. The shape is 
a prototype of one which becomes common later in a modified 
form, and which lasts on into L. M. I in the black glaze cups 
with white designs, usually spirals around the rim. 

The house D, in which these rooms were partly incorporated, 
is the largest and most pretentious found thus far on Mochlos. 




Figure 14. — House at Mochlos. (Scale 1 : 200.) 

From the fact that it cut into rooms belonging to the earlier 
part of L. M. I, it would appear to be the result of a rebuilding 
which could only have been finished a short time before the 
destruction of the place. The central or remodelled portion of 
this house is shown in Figure 14. The walls of the newer part 
are, as a rule, of brick clay, sometimes strengthened by small 
stones. As the house was destroyed by fire, these brick walls 
have been thoroughly baked in the process. A great deal of 
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wood was used, as all the door jambs were braced with wooden 
posts and the ceilings were supported by heavy joists, the 
charred remains of which were found in all the rooms. 

The south side of the house, room 8, seems to have been a 
sort of portico on the water's edge, with a central column to 
support the weight of the upper floor. This column was evi- 
dently found to be too weak in itself to support the required 
weight, so that a small wall was built to brace it on the outer 







Figure 15. — Details of House. 



or south side. This wall, where it came in contact with the 
wooden column, was smeared with brick clay which partly 
encased the column itself, making it all one solid mass with 
the wall behind. This wooden column has naturally disap- 
peared, leaving the clay shell still in place to the height of 
eighty centimetres. The impression which remains gives us 
the original diameter of the column, fifty centimetres, and can 
be distinguished in Figure 15, at the back of the picture and a 
little to the right. The column appears to have been a roughly 
trimmed log, and in the clay mould there is no sign of its 
tapering toward either end. 

The main entrance of this house has not been found, and the 
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fact that no roads have come to light on this slope of the hill 
makes its position uncertain. From the portico a flight of 
steps may have led down to the water's edge, but the house 
must have had a land approach as well, perhaps higher up the 
hill at the back. Passing from the portico, 8, through a door- 
way, one enters a large megaron, 9, of peculiar arrangement. 
This room is of irregular shape with a large column base near 
the centre. To the right of this base is a large recessed seat 




Figure 16. — Details of House. 



let into the wall, with a square space in front of it covered with 
a floor of plaster. The rest of the megaron is paved with flat 
slabs which, as they lie at a slightly higher level than this 
plaster floor, form a sort of ledge around its outer edge. In 
Figure 15 this column base is shown a little to the left. 
Figure 16 shows its relation to the recessed seat and the square 
of plaster flooring. 

To the right of the bench a door opens into a small paved 
room, 10, so small that it may have served as a bath. There 
is no sign of an outlet hole for water, and if the room was used 
for bathing purposes the water was probably contained in a 
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portable terracotta vessel. This room appears on the right of 
Figure 16. 

At this point the house was so cut into in Roman times that 
it is difficult to say whether it extended any farther to the east. 

Back of this bath and the recessed seat lie three narrow 
rooms at a lower level. Their construction is in the style 
always associated with the earlier part of L. M. I, but the 
objects found in them indicate that they were still in use when 
the town was destroyed. They do not connect at present with 
house .Z), but, from various pieces of evidence, it seems clear 
that they were a part of it. House D must have included all 
the rooms on this part of the slope both east and west of the 
megaron, as there are no heavy outer house walls to mark the 
division between different buildings. In the later part of 
L. M. I the central portion of the house was entirely rebuilt 
and betrays architectural ideas borrowed from the great palace 
sites. The recessed seat, triple doorway, and in fact all the 
portion shown on the plan, belong to this reconstruction. 

The two wings of the house, lying one on the east and the 
other on the west of this central core, were left in their original 
condition, with no architectural changes, which accounts for the 
marked difference between the various parts of the same house. 
In the small palace at Gournia the same methods were employed, 
and it was only in the central portion and the street facade 
that the ashlar blocks and other features of palace architecture 
were introduced. Wherever the older walls of the first build- 
ing were concealed from view, they were left in their original 
state, and the whole aimed at a veneer of elegance to impress 
the passer-by. 

Along the sea front east of the three rooms mentioned above, 
a very heavy wall, well built of roughly squared stones, was 
found which evidently belonged to an important building. 
This turns a corner a little farther to the east, and running 
up the hill makes a right angle with the reconstructed rooms 
of house D. Although not enough has been cleared on this 
part of the slope actually to connect this wall with the large 
house, there is no doubt that we have here its easternmost 
boundary, though how far it extended up the slope is still 
uncertain. 
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Figure 17. — Stone Lamp : 
(Scale 1:8.) 



L. M. I. 



The clay vases from these three small rooms belong to the 
same late stage of L. M. I as do the vases from the neighbor- 
hood of the megaron in the reconstructed portion of the house. 
Below the floor level a few cups of a slightly earlier class were 
found, showing that these rooms were built in M. M. Ill and 
continued in use throughout 
the L. M. I period. In one 
corner of the room lay a small 
standard lamp of black steatite 
badly rotted (Fig. 21, No. 2). 
It has a very broad, shallow 
type of basin on a slender foot, 
a shape which usually precedes 
the characteristic standard lamp of L. M. II, with its small 
basin on a tall, thick pedestal. Another object found here is 
shown in Figures 17 and 18. It is made of a species of lime- 
stone and would also seem to have been a lamp, since the two 
pointed ends are slightly hollowed out, as though to receive 
a wick. The base shows that it was intended to be used on a 

socketed stand of some kind, 
probably of terracotta, like 
that found in Block J5, west 
of the church. Two curious 
holes are pierced in the rim, 
one on each side of the vessel 
and diagonally across from one 
another. They may have been 
used to suspend the vessel by 
cords, as they are so placed 
that when suspended it maintains a perfect equilibrium. The 
shape seems to be borrowed from a floral idea like the common 
Mihoan " blossom" bowls, although in this case the full-blown 
flower is represented instead of the bud. 

To return once more to the central megaron, 9, of house i>, 
we find on its north wall to the left of the bench the remains 
of two clay pilasters which served to relieve the otherwise 
blank wall. One of these is shown in Figure 16. A very 
broad doorway in the west wall of this megaron leads into 
another smaller hall, 11, which forms the central point of the 




Figure 18. — Stone Lamp: 
(Scale 1 : 8.) 



L. M. I. 
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house, with doorways opening into it on all sides. This hall 
is unpaved, and was choked by great masses of burnt beams, 
bricks, and unpainted vases, all of which had fallen from the 
upper floor. In the doorway and extending as far as the col- 
umn base of the megaron were hundreds of clay cups of the 
common unpainted type. These, too, had fallen from the upper 
floor and formed a solid mass nearly eighty centimetres thick, 




Figure 19. 



L. M. I. 



filling the entire northwest corner of the megaron. Large de- 
posits of these cups are often found, but so far I have never seen 
so many in one mass. They had been piled one inside the 
other, and in falling from the room above, these rouleaux were 
almost without exception shattered. Two painted vases were 
found mixed with these cups, one of which, the "waisted" 
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strainer (Fig. 4, upper row, No. 2), was oddly enough un- 
broken. The other painted vessel is the large jar shown in 
Figure 19, which is a very fine example of its kind. Such jars 
occurred frequently at Gournia and Pseira, although this one 
is of better quality and in better preservation than was the case 
with those from the neighboring sites. 

The north side of the hall, 11, consists of a triple doorway 
with two supporting posts. These posts were of clay with 
wooden braces at the front and back, the whole standing on 
a stone base (see Fig. 15, foreground to the right). A large 
part of the architrave that they supported was found approxi- 
mately in situ. This was also of brick clay braced by thick 
wooden beams, but unfortunately could not be kept in place, 
as the column beneath was entirely shattered except for a por- 
tion near the base. Doorways of this type are most uncommon 
on these small sites. Only one house at Pseira was built in 
this fashion, and at Gournia only the palace. The use of a 
central column in rooms is often met with, but the triple and 
double doorway always indicates the architectural influence 
of the great Minoan centres of artistic development. Such 
doorways usually date the houses in which they are found at 
the close of L. M. I, when these towns entered into very close 
communication with the capital. It was only the governor or 
the wealthy merchant who could afford to bring these Cnos- 
sian fashions into the small coast towns. The excavations 
could not be carried beyond this triple doorway, which was 
discovered at the very end of the season, so that we have no 
idea of the extent of the house in this direction. 

Immediately on the left of this doorway lie two small closets 
(Fig. 14, Nos. 12, 13), which contained two pithoi, one in 
each, and seemed built for that especial purpose. Opposite the 
triple door lies another slightly larger compartment (No. 14), 
through which by means of a door one can reach the south 
portico (No. 8). No. 14 contained several large painted jars. 
This house, as I have said, showed signs of having perished in a 
great conflagration of so violent a character that almost all the 
objects found in it are badly charred and blackened. The action 
of this intense heat on the pottery has been very disastrous, 
and two of the fine jars from No. 14, painted with graceful lily 
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designs, are almost entirely destroyed. Another jar from this 
room (Fig. 20) is better preserved. It shows a style of deco- 
ration often met with on jars of the poorer sort, particularly 
the coarse plant motive around the base. The fourth and last 
jar was unpainted, but had a crude lily incised on the shoulder 
while the clay was still moist. These vases show traces of 
details worked out in white and added bands of red which 
mark them as belonging to the end of L. M. I. This was the 




Figure 20. — Jar: L. M. I. (Scale 1:8.) 

only deposit of painted ware found in this part of the house. 
These four jars were still standing along the wall of room 14 
in their original positions and must have been used for house- 
hold stores of some sort. The best and largest of all is so 
badly burnt and cracked, and shows so many traces of fire 
inside and out, that it probably held oil or some other inflam- 
mable material. 

Room 15 contained a great mass of three-legged cooking pots 
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which had fallen from an upper room. None were found en- 
tire, but they represented almost as astonishing a hoard as the 
cups from the megaron. Passing through 15, one enters a 
small court, 16, about five metres long by four wide. This 
court was probably open to the sky, as it has no stone pavement 
and showed no signs of burnt roof timbers, such as were found 
in all the other rooms. Instead it was choked with masses of 
brick clay, apparently the upper walls of the house, which had 
fallen into it at the time of the destruction. 

On the north wall of this court are the remains of two semi- 
engaged wooden pillars, so that we can imagine that this side 
possessed a sort of ornamental fagade. Some pieces of plain 
red stucco would show that it was painted as well. Unfortu- 
nately this wall was so pushed out of the perpendicular by the 
weight of the earth above that all the upper course had to be 
removed before the court could be excavated. The existence 
of one of these wooden pillars, or rather pilasters, is quite cer- 
tain, as the charred remains of the wooden post were still in 
place. The existence of the westernmost pilaster is not so 
sure, as the wall here was badly preserved. There seems to 
have been a break in it at this point, and remains of burnt wood 
were found lying on the floor of the court where such a pilaster 
would have fallen if loosened from its socket. 

The only find made in this court was one of the circular 
portable plaster "hearths," such as the one found by Mr. Evans 
in a chamber tomb at Zafer Papoura (Prehistoric Tombs, p. 36, 
PI. LXXXIX, a). This hearth is of coarse brick clay, cov- 
ered with a coat of fine white plaster on which are painted 
bands of red. It shows no signs of fire, and may therefore 
have served as a table in this case instead of a hearth. A 
similar object found in the Gournia shrine would seem also to 
have served as a table (Trans. Vol. I, Parts 1 and 2, p. 40). 

In a number of places in this house were found human bones 
badly charred, showing that the destruction was no peaceful 
one, and that many of the inhabitants perished with their 
houses. This same fact had been already noticed in other 
houses to the west of the church, and when combined with the 
signs of fire found in every house would tend to show that the 
sack of Mochlos was more than usually severe. 
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At Pseira and at Gournia only a few houses had been burnt. 
Very few human bones were ever found in or near the houses 
on these two sites ; the inhabitants must therefore have been 
more successful in escaping the enemy or of a less warlike 
nature than the townspeople of Mochlos. 

At the end of the season I made a catting higher up on the 
southeast slope to see if it offered possibilities for another sea- 
son, but the result was a negative one. This row of rooms, 
like the upper row on the southwest slope, was entirely covered 
by Roman buildings, which had cleared away almost everything 
to the M. M. I level, and this itself had nearly disappeared. As 
the soil is of no great depth, none of the earliest periods were 




Figure 21. — Stone Lamps : L. M. I. (Scale 1 : 9.) 

represented by anything more than sherds, and although more 
concealed hoards of objects, such as the bronze basins, might 
come to light, the prospects for a future season are decidedly 
bad. In the row of fifteen rooms which were cleared only two 
finds were made, both in the same room. They are two stone 
lamps ; one of black steatite is of the common type, but the 
other is a really fine lamp of purplish limestone. It is of mas- 
sive shape with a carved collar of drooping leaves, very similar 
to one of the same material found at Pseira in 1907 (Fig. 21, 
No. 1). 

The most curious fact about these lamps is that in the many 
found at Pseira, Gournia, and Mochlos not more than half a 
dozen show any traces of burning about the opening for the 
wick. Though such traces of fire might not be noticeable in 
the case of black steatite lamps, one would certainly suppose 
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that on this purplish stone such marks would be clearly visible 
if the lamps had ever been actually used. 

With this last cutting excavations on the town site came to 
an end, although work was carried on for three weeks more 
at the cemetery. The actual space cleared is very small com- 
pared with the inhabited area, but on a site so built over in 
later times the only place where earlier objects can be pre- 
served is where they are covered by a great depth of soil. The 
deepest parts of the site have been excavated for the most part, 
and the two cuttings made higher up the hillside do not en- 
courage the idea that much would be gained by clearing the 
houses of that quarter. The large house is worth finishing, 
although it cannot extend much farther up the hill, as a cut- 
ting about twenty metres farther up the slope revealed only 
the scanty remains of small L. M. I houses. 

Richard B. Seager. 

London, September, 1908. 
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Jar from Mochlos: L. M. I . 
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Strainer from Mochlos: L. M. I. 
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Cup (M. M. III.) and Stone Vase (E. M. II.) from Mochlos. 



